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phosphate in wood from which it might otherwise be leached out under
damp conditions.
In the main it may be said that impregnation under pressure with a fire-
retardant salt solution is more effective than a surface coating with fire-
resistant paint or other finish. This has been proved by wartime experi-
ence ; the chemical in the wood has been found to form barren charcoal
in the presence of incendiary bombs sufficiently long to enable firemen to
reach and extinguish the bombs. Fire resistant paints have also proved
effective against incendiary bombs, though for a shorter time.
Untreated timbers which have a very high fire resistance are mostly
those imported from the tropics, etc. Examples are Greenheart, Jfarrah,
Padanky Pyinkado, and Teak. One of the reasons for their resistance lies
in the silicate deposits found in the cell structure ; this also makes them
Resistant to the attacks of some marine borers and insects.
NATURAL PRESERVATION AND FIRE PREVENTION
Timber in a building can be very largely preserved against the possibility
of decay and insect attack by forethought. Careful periodical inspection
and preventive measures in the timber merchant's storage yard, quick
transportation from the forest after felling (or importation) to the con-
version mill, and proper stacking and sticking before and after kiln drying
or open air seasoning are all necessary. A knowledge of the methods
employed on the premises of the merchant from whom timber is bought is
therefore a precaution to be recommended in selecting wood. This
implies personal supervision by the architect or engineer but often it is a
considerable economy over the common practice of accepting the lowest
tender.
A fungus can only thrive in the presence of moisture or a damp atmos-
phere, food material such as carbohydrates, equable temperature, and
usually in the absence of light or direct daylight. Such conditions are
|often found in cellars, badly ventilated sub-floor spaces, the interior of
cavity walls without adequate damp courses, beneath a leaky roof and so
forth. It is, of course, one of the architect's jobs to prevent such conditions
occurring and to rectify them if called upon to remodel or repair an old
building. What is not commonly realised is that the householder himself
may be at fault after the house has been perfectly well designed and built.
For example, ventilation gratings are sometimes blocked on the outside
by piling earth from flower-beds against them or by the growth of thick
bushes and leaves collecting behind them. Such an occurrence, coupled
with the laying of linoleum or other floor covering fitting close to the
floor boards on the ground floor, forms conditions ideal for the develop-
ment of dry-rot. The wood is unable to " breathe " on its upper surface,
and the underside presents the conditions suitable for spore germination